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FIGURE!0F JUPITER PLUVIUS:, 


. Or Statue of Father Appenine, at Pratolino. 


The space in which stands this enor- 
mous statue, is planted round, on all 
sides, with lofty fir and beech trees, the 
trunks of which are hic by a wood of lau- 
rel, wherein niches have been cut for 
statutes. The middle partis a green lawn, 
and at alittle distance is a semi-circular 
basin of water, behind which rises the co- 
lossal statue of Father Appenine. 

Encased, as it were, in the groves, it can 
only be surveyed in front, and froma point 
of view marked by the artist in the above 
engraving. 

Elevated on a base to appearance irreg- 
ular, and of itself lofty, at which the as- 
tonished spectator arrives through two 
balustrades that run round the basin, this 
Colossus, at first, looks like a pyramidal 


) tock, on which the hand of man might have 


‘executed some project analogus to what 

the statuary Stasicrates had conceived re- 
Specting Mount Athos, and which Alexan- 
der rejected. But soon he recognizes the 
— ofa pupil and worthy rival of Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

It was, in fact, John of Bologna, who, 
yan inspiration derived from the ancients, 
as executed their beau ideal of Jupiter 

Pluvius. This name seems more suitable 
to the figure than that of Father Apennine, 
which has been assigned toit. The style, 
M point of magnitude, is of the largest, 
and the character of the head is in perfect 
conformity to the subject. His brows and 
front brave the tempest, and seem the re- 
Sion of the hoar frost; his locks descend 
‘In ieicles on his broad shoulders, and the 
‘flakes of his immense beard resemble sta- 
ilactites ; his limbs seem covered with 
Time, but with no alteration in their con- 
*touror in the form of the muscles. 
To add to the extraordinary effect, about 
“the head is a kind of a crown, formed of 
ittle jets d’eaux, that drop on the shoul- 
*rs and trickle down the figure, shedding 
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a sort of supernatural lus- 
tre, when irradiated by the 
sun. 

It would be difficult to im- 
agine a composition more 
picturesque and perfect in 
all its proportions. The fig- 
ure harmonizes with the sur- 
M\ rounding objects,butits real 
magnitude is best shown by 
comparison with the groups 
promenading about the wa- 
= ter, and which, in compari- 
¥ son, at a certain distance,re- 
semble pigmies. A nearer 
= approach exhibits a truly 
“ striking proportion of the 
limbs, 

A number of apartments 
# have been fabricated in the 
interior,and within the head 
is a beautiful belvidere, 
wherein the eye-balls serve 
Se tal yj for windows. The extrem- 
} ities are of stone; the trunk 
Nae Auli is of bricks overlaid with a 

| mortar or cement that,bas 
contracted the hardness ‘of 
marble, and which, en 
fresh, it was easy to model 
in due forms. . 

From the beauty of its 
= proportions, anu skill in the 
execution, all artists who 
4 have to. work on colossal 
figures, ought to cherish the 

‘ preservation of this, as an 
imposing object, that cannot be too pro- 
foundly studied.— Worcaster Sketches. 
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Narrative. 








LUCY WENDALL. : 


BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 


“T am going round by Broad street to 
inquire of Ross, the glover, about little 
Lucy Wendall.” 

“Lucy Wendall! ‘Who is she?” 

‘*She is a pretty little Dutch girl, who 
lived opposite to me in that bit of a little 
dwelling, which looks like a crack ora 
seam between the two houses on each side 
ofit. She lived with her grand-parents, 
natives of this city, and once proprietors 
of many a lot within it; but they had 
been out-bargained and outwitted till they 
were reduced to this little tenement, some 
twenty feet by fifteen. Their only survi- 
ving descendant was my little friend Lucy, 
a pretty, fair-skinned, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl, of a most modest, quiet, engag- 
ing demeanor. For*many months after 
we moved to State street, I knew nothing 
of the family; but from such observations 
as my eye could take, neatness was the 
ruling passion of the household. Their 
only servant Minerva, (the goddess of wis- 
dom should have known better,) used to 
scrub the house weekly from garret to cel- 
lar; their only carpet was shook every 
Saturday; the steps were scoured daily, 
and I never in my life saw the old lady 
without a -dusting-cloth in her hand. 

Lucy had no visitors, no companions ; 
and the only indulgence of the old people, 
which was sitting on the stoop, every 
pleasant afternoon, according to the an- 
cient Dutch custom, she never partook. 
She never “‘ went out,” exept on Sunday 
to church, and then she reminded me of 
one of those bright, pretty flowers, which 
hang on the cragged, bare stems of the cac-’ 
tus. I pitied her, her spring of life seem- 
ed passing away so drearily. My pity was 








misapplied; and I felt it to be so when I 
looked into her serene and sweet counte- 
nance and saw there the impress. of that 
happipess which certainly flows from du- 
ties: religiously performed. It is a great 
matter, Grace, to have your desires bound- 
ed within your station; to. be satisfied 
with the quiet, ‘unnoticed. performance of 
the duties Providence, has allotted to you, 
and not waste your efforts or strength in 
seeking to do good, or to obtain pleasure 
beyond your sphere. This is true wisdom ; 
and this was Lucy Wendall’s. At last 
there came to this obscure family what 
comes to all, death, and itschanges. The 
old man and his wife died within a few 
days of each other, of the influenza, which 
raged inthe city. The hope of serving the 
pretty orphan induced me to go to the 
house. She received me gratefully, and 
asan old friend; for though we had never 
exchanged a word together, there had 
been an interchange of kind looks and 
friendly nods—those little humanities 
which bind even strangers together. On 
inquiry into her affairs, I found that she 
was left almost penniless, but a discreet 
and kind female friend had procured a place 
for her in Ross’s glove-factory. Lucy was 
skilled in all the art and handicraft of the 
needle. Ross, it seems, is a very thriving 
tradesman; and to the warm recommen- 
dation of Lucy’s friend, he had promised 
to board her in his own family, and allow 
her sufficient compensation for her labor. 

“In a few days she removed to her 
new home. It is now fifteen months since 
she left our street. She came once to tell 


.me she was perfectly satisfied with her 


place, and since then I have heard nothing 
of her. Do not look so reproving, my lady 
Mentor. I have been intending for some 
time to call at Mr. Ross’s to make in- 
quiries about her. My story has brought 
us almost to the shop; ‘ John Ross, glove 
manufacturer.’ This must be the place. 
Stop one moment, Grace, and look through 
the window; that man, no doubt, is Ross 
himself. What a fine head. You might 
know such a man would succeed in the 
world, let his lot be cast where it might. 
He would have made a resolute general, a 
safe statesman; but here he is an honest, 
thriving glover, and that, perhaps, is just 
as well; nothing truer than the trite old 
couplet— 


‘Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’ 


‘** The old man looks as though he might 
be a little tyrannical, though. Heaven 
grant poor Lucy may not have suffered 
from that trait in his physiognomy.” 

‘“* The only customer is coming out ; now 
we have a clear field, let us go in.” 

** Mr. Ross, I believe.” 

** The same, ma’am.” 

“I came, Mr. Ross, to inquire after a 
young woman who came to live with you 
last Christmas.” 

“T have had a great many young women 
living with me, ma’am.” 

“The old man’s humor requires me to 
be explicit. Her name, Mr. Ross, was 
Lucy Wendall.” 

“Ay, Lucy Wendall did come into the 
factory about that time.” 

There was an expression in Ross’s face 
at the mention of her name, that might 
betide good, and it might betide evil of 
Lucy. “I merely wished to know, Mr. 
Ross, whether Lucy had given satisfaction, 
and whether she still remains with you.” 

“Was you a friend to Lucy Wendall, 
ma’am ?” 

“‘T should think it an honor to call my- 





self so, but I could hardly claim that name. 
She was my neighbor, and interested me 
by her correct deportment, and uncommon 
dutifulness to her old parents.” 

Ross made no reply, but fumbled over 
some gloves which were on the counter, 
then tied up the bundle, and laid it on the 
shelf. 

‘You seem, Mr. Ross, not disposed to 
answer my inquiry. I am afraid some ac- 
cident has happened to the poor Kittle girl.” 

‘*Would you like to know, ma’am, what 
has happened to her?” He leaned his el- 
bow on his desk, and seemed about to be- 
gin a story. 

** Certainly I would.” 

“Well, you know when Lucy Wendall 
came to me, she was a little demure thing 
—not a beauty, but so comely and so tidy, 
that she was a pretty resting place for the 
eye of old and young. She was as greata 
contrast to the other girls in the work- 
shop, as white is to black. She just sat 
quiet in one corner and minded her work, 
and took no part in their gabbling. You 
know what a parcel of girls are, ma’am, 
dinging away from morning till night, 
like forty thousand chimney swallows. 
Lucy was very different; she made her- 
self neat and tidy in the morning, and did 
not lose half an hour at noon when the 
*prentice boys were coming to dinner, 
twitching out curl-papers, and furbelowing 
her hair. The boys and girls used to have 
their jokes about her, and call her the lit- 
tle parson; but she only preached in her 
actions, and that is what I call practical 
preaching, ma’am. She was alittle master 
workman at her needle. I never hada 
match for her since I began business; but 
(you know there’s always a but in this 
life,) she gave me great offence, She 
crossed me where I could least bear to be 
crossed.” 

“Not intentionally, I am sure, Mr. 
Ross.” 

“You shall hear, ma’am. I have an 
only son, John Ross—a fine, fresh looking, 
good-natured, industrious lad. I set my 
heart on his marrying his cousin, Amy 
Bruce. She is the daughter of my young- 
est sister, and had a pretty fortune in hand, 
enough to set John up in any business he 
fancied. There was no reason in the world 
why he should not like Amy. I had kept 
my wishes to myself, because I Knew that 
young folks’ love is like an unbroken colt, 
that will not.mind spur nor bit. I never 
mistrusted that anything was going wrong, 
till one day I heard the girls making a 
great wonderment about a canary bird 
they found, when they went in the morn- 
ing into the workshop, in a cage hanging 
over Lucy’s seat; and then I remembered 
that John had asked me for five dollars 
the day before, and when I asked what he 
wanted it for, he looked sheepish, and 
made no answer. I thought it prudent 
before matters went any further to tell 
John my wishes about his cousin Amy. 
My wishes, ma’am, I have always made a 
law to my children. To be sure, I have 
taken care, for the most that they should 
be reasonable. I am a little wilful, I 
own it; but it is young folks’ business 
to mind; and “children, obey your pa- 
rents,” is the law both of Scripture and of 
nature. So I told John, (I did not hint 
my suspicions about Lucy,) that this mar- 
riage with his cousin he could have no ob- 
jection to, that it was what I had long set 
my heart upon, and what he must set about 
without delay on peril of my displeasure. 
He was silent, and looked downcast; 
but saw that I was determined, and I be- 
lieved he would not disobey me. A few 
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evenings after, I saw a light in the work- 
shop after the usual time. I went to in- 
quire into it. I had on my slippers, and 
my steps made little or no sound. The 
upper part of the door was set with glass. 
I saw Lucy finishing off a pair of gloves— 
my son was standing by her. It appears 
that they were for him, and he insisted 
upon her trying them on his hand. Hers, 
poor thing, seemed to tremble. The glove 
would not go on, but it came off, and their 
hangs met without gloves, and a nice fit 
they were. I burstin uponthem. I ask- 
ed John if this was his obedience to me, 
and I told Lucy to quit my service imme- 
diately. ¥ 

Now the whole matter is past, I must 

do John the justice to say, he stood by her 
like aman. He had given his heart and 
promised his hand to Lucy, and she own- 
ed she loved him—him who was not wor- 
thy of her love. He said, too, something 
of my being a kind father, and a kind man ; 
and he would not believe that the first 
case ofmy doing a wrong would be to the 
orphan girl whom Providence had placed 
under our roof. Ma’am, you will wonder 
that I hardened my heart to all this, but 
you know that anger isa short madness, 
and so it is; and beside, there is nothing 
makes us+so deaf to reason and true feel- 
ing, as the strong sense we are wilfully 
doing wrong, I was harsh, and John lost 
his temper, and poor Lucy cried, and was 
too frightened to speak; it ended by my 
telling Lucy she should not stay another 
day in my house, and John, that if he did 
not obey me, my curse should be upon him. 

“The next morning they had both clear- 
ed out, and every body thought they had 
gone off to get married, and so I believed 
till night, when John came in like a dis- 
tracted man, and said he had been all day 
speaking to Lucy in vain—that the only 
friend she had in the city knew nothing of 
her—and when I answered, ‘*So much 
the better,” he accused me of cruelty, and 
then followed high words, such as never 
should pass between father and son; and 
it ended in my turning him from my door. 
Ido not wonder you turn away—but hear 
me. Saturday night, three days after, 
John came home analtered man. He was 
as humble as if he only had been wrong. 
He begged pardon, and promised to obey 
me in all things, but marrying Amy Bruce. 
“I give up Lucy, father,” said he, “‘ but I 
cannot marry anybody else.” I forgave 
him, from the bottom of my heart. forgave 
him—and I longed to ask him) to forgive 
me—but I have not come to that yet. I 
asked him what had brought him back to 
duty. He put into my hands a letter he 
had received from Lucy. She had perse- 
vered in not seeing him—but such a letter, 
ladies! If ministers could so speak to 
the heart, there would be no sin in the 
world. She said she had deserved to suf- 
fer for carrying matters so far without my 
knowledge. She spoke of me as the kind- 
est of fathers, and the kindest of masters. 
Then she spoke of the duty,a child owed 
a parent—said she should never have any 
peace of mind till she heard we were re- 
conciled; and told him it would be in 
vain for him to seek her, for she had sol- 
emnly resolved never to see him again. 
The paper was blistered with tears from 
the top to the bottom; but saving and ex- 
cepting that, ma’am, there was nothing 
from which you could guess what it cost 
her to write the letter. ' 

*Tcould not stand it. My heart melt- 
ed within me. I found her that very night, 
and without loss of time, brought her back 
to my house, and there,” he added, walk- 
ing hastily to the farther end of the shop, 
and throwing open a door that led into a 
back parlor, ‘* there, ma’am is the long and 
short of it.” And there was one of the 
most touching scenes of human life. 
My pretty, dutiful friend had become a wife 
and mother, with her infant in her arms, 
and her husband sitting beside her, watch- 
ing the first intimations of intelligence and 
love in its bright little face.” 

Such should be the summer of happi- 
ness, when the spring is consecrated to 
virtue.— Mother's Assistant. 
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A MARVELLOUS STORY. 


A gentleman was one morning passing 
through Fenchurch street, where he saw a 








young man in livery, with a pitcher in 
his hand, going for water to a neigh- 
boring pump. ‘The likeness of this young 
man to a departed friend, induced him to 
stop him and ask his name. The name 
being the same as that of the deceased 
friend, confirmed him in the suspicion that 
the young man was the son of that friend. 
He knew of the existence of the young 
man, but knew not what had become of 
him. Upon inquiry, the young man told 
him he was servant to Mr. , an em- 
inent wholesale tradesman in that street, 
who was very kind to him, and encourag- 
ed his addresses to the cook maid, and on 
their marriage had promised to establish 
them ina public house. It appeared that 
this tradesman was executor to the father 
of this young man, therefore the gentle- 
man who had thus accidentally met him, 
desired that he would obtain leave of his 
master to be absent for half an hour the 
next day, and then meet the gentleman at 
the same place. In the mean time, the 
gentleman who took so kind an intefest in 
the son, investigated the property his fath- 
er had left, and found that, to the extent 
of £40,000, it had been bequeathed to the 
son, whom the-executor had kept in servi- 
tude, suppressing the will; and by promot- 
ing his marriage, ‘and settling him in an 
humble condition, with which he would be 
probably contented, not knowing his rights, 
hoped to keep him in obscurity, and him- 
self possess the inheritance. Mr. Clay told 
me the name of the perfidious executor, 
who, on being applied to with proper le- 
gal authorities, was thunderstruck, and 
made no opposition to the claims of the 
young man; and never after could encoun- 
ter the gaze of those who visited him on 
business, but constantly bent his eyes on 
his account book, and in that manner con- 
versed with them.—Records of my Life, 
by John Taylor. 
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ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXIII. 


Queen ADELAIDE, or Axice, of Savoy, 
second wife of Louis Sixth. 
Married 1116—Died 1154. 

Louis was married before he ascended. 
the throne, to Luciane, daughter of Guy, 
count of Rochefort. This pair lived to- 
gether in perfect harmony for three years ; 
but Luciane’s father, having arrogated to 
himself power which belonged only to roy- 
alty, so seriously offended the prince, that 
he determined to humble the pride of the 
father, by being divorced from the daugh- 
ter. The divorce was accordingly pro- 
nounced in the year 1107. Thus Luciane 
lost the crown by the ill conduct of her 
father, and was married again in 1116, to 
Guichard, lord of Banjen. History says 
nothing more respecting this princess. 

Louis Sixth waited some time before he 
was again married; but he was at length 
persuaded by Yves, bishop of Chartres, 
who possessed great infiuence over him, 
to solicit the hand of Adelaide, or Alice de 
Maurienne, daughter of Humbert fourth, 
Count of Savoy, and of Giselse de Burgun- 
dy, who was sister of Pope Calixte 2nd, 
and a descendant of Charlemagne. The 
request was complied with, and the mar- 
riage took place at Paris, in the year 1116. 
Louis greatly esteemed and loved his wife, 
Adelaide, who richly deserved his affection, 
for she was lovely, amiable, and well-in- 
formed. ‘The king even united the name 
ofhis wife in all public matters, such as 
the compiling of charters, é&c.; and ‘al- 
though Alice performed no distinguished 
part during her reign, yet she is greatly to 
be commended for the care which she be- 
stowed upon her children; daily presiding 
over their studies, and setting them at all 
times an example of morality and virtue. 
Louis was always happy to return to his 
palace, when war permitted him this 
relaxation, for he enjoyed with Alice, (that 

too frequent stranger to the court and pal- 
ace,) domestic peace. Alice had the mis- 
fortune of seeing her eldest son, Philip, 
killed by a fall from his horse in 1131, in 
consequence of which, her second son Louis, 
was crowned at Rheims, to take the place 
which was to have been occupied by his 
brother. This coronation was celebrated 
with great pomp, the ceremonies were per- 
formed by Pope Innocent Second, amid a 





vast assemblage of people, and the king 


and queen assisted in some of the ceremo- 
nies of this brilliant occasion. 

Alice had seven sons and one daughter 
by Louis Sixth; Hugh and Philip who 
died young, Louis Seventh, king of France, 
Henry, Archbishop of Rheims, Philip, 
elected bishop of Paris, which office he re- 
fused, in favor of his preceptor, Peter Lom- 
bard, Robert, Count of Dreux, from whom 
the celebrated cardinal Rechlieu descend- 
ed, Peter, prince of Courtenay, by his mar- 
riage with Isabelle, daughter of Renard, 
and Constance, who was the wife of Eus- 
tache of Boulogne. 

Louis Sixth died in the year 1137, and 
he was deeply lamented by Alice, who was 
much attached to him, and who had always 
lived very happily with him. 

Alice was married again, however, in 
one year after the death of her first hus- 
band, to Mathew de Montmorency, con- 
stable of France, by whom she had a daugh- 
_ who was united to Gaucher de Chatil- 
on. 

After having lived fifteen years very 
pleasantly with the Constable, Alice obtain- 
ed permission to pass the remainder of her 
days in the seclusion of a monastery; and 
she selected the abbey Montmartre, near 
Paris, which she had. founded for the Ben- 
edictine nuns. There she died and was 
buried, in the year 1154. Her ashes have 
been twice displaced by the abbesses of 
that monastery. She was an excellent 
queen, a pattern wife and mother, one 
whose memory deserves to live for many 
years, and whose example should be fol- 
lowed by all who like her, are called to fill 
a similar high station. EstTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 19. 


3WoopLANnD, Georara, Jan. 15. 

"Dear Harriet,—Your sistet’s letter with 
ver note enclosed, was most welcome. I 
am very happy to find your penmanship 
is improving rapidly, and the composition 
also. Both were very satisfactory, for I 
can assure you I am not at all disposed to 
be critical, You cannot conceive how 
eagerly I look for letters and papers from 
home. Jerry rides to town directly after 
breakfast, and before he has had half time to 
return, I station myself in the front piazza, 
to catch the first glimpse of him. My heart 
begins to beat quickly when I hear the 
sound of clattering hoofs in the distance, 
and the time, seems almost endless, before 
Jerry has dismounted and deliberately 
opened the back gate, led his horse through, 
shut it, and brought in his budget of pa- 
pers and letters. I have schooled myself 
to wait till he comes in, for if I eagerly 
rush out to the gate, Mrs. Lawrence says, 
**I know you are homesick,” or something 
ofthat kind. When some days have pass- 
ed without anything coming for me, I fan- 
cy all kinds of disasters have befallen you. 
This is weak and foolish I know; but do 
write often, and thus confer a great and 
precious favor on your far-away Auntie. 
Do not fall into the mistake that new be- 
ginners are apt to, that a letter in order to 
be interesting must treat of important and 
weighty matters, or contain very wise and 
sage remarks. It is the little every day 
things, one wishes most to hear about when 
away from home. Write as you would 
talk, without stopping too long to think 
out, and frame you sentences, and your 
letters will have a freshness and a charm, 
no learning or philosophy could give them. 

Iam writing by an open window, through 
which steals a breeze as soft and balmy as 
June brings you. Hyacinths, jonquils 
and daffodils are in perfection, with other 
bulbous plants which are new to me. I 
know you are gathered around large fires, 
and probably the snow-drifts have accumu- 
lated on every side. They know nothing 
here of ‘* winter’s fleecy mantle,’ and can 
hardly believe our rivers turn into a solid 
substance, upon which we can walk and 
ride. A Yankee sleigh-ride is one of the 
delights upon which I grow eloquent, yet 
with little hope of giving an adequate idea 
to my listeners. 
The Christmas holidays are over, and 

we are settled down into still life again. 





Louisa is still at home, and scarcely aday 
passes in which there are not some of her 
young friends here to see her. They frolic 





and sing, and play on the piano, without 


ever taking upa needle from Sunday morn- 
ing till Saturday night. 

Since I laid down my pen, a little inci- 
dent has occurred, which has given me 
pleasure, so I will record it. a down 
into the sitting room, and off entering, 
found a stranger conversing with Mr. Law- 
rence.. Mr. L. was proposing to him to 
bring his horse, which was in town out 
here. ‘ Wa’al, I guess I will!” replied 
the stranger. How my heart went out to 
the man, coarsely dressed as he was, for 
every word shewed he was a Yankee! A 
genuine Yankee; for no other would have 
the “‘ wa’al” and “ guess,” to say nothing 
of the true nasal twang so peculiar to the 
race. Itseems that he was a mechanic, 
sent from Macon, to put up a mill on the 
plantation. Those home-sounds were like 
delicious music to my ear. He was a 
shrewd, uncultivated, good-natured man, 
but the fact of his having just come from 
the North, gave him an inexpressible 
charm. A dog from there would be dear 
to me, much more aman who could talk 
through his nose, and say ‘* deown, and 
teown,” and “reound.’’ It carried me back - 
to New England, as nothing else has 
done since I came here. His comments 
upon Southern customs and habits were 
most amusing. He would have been an 
original anywhere. Mr. L.’s overseer is 
quite as much of an original in his way 
with all the Southern cant phrases, and it 
is a treat to hear them talk together, each 
evidently regarding the other as half-wit- 
ted, and himself as very wise. 

“What does that ar fellow mean by 
heft ?” said the overseer to Mr. Lawrence, 
as my Yankee friend left the room. ‘He 
keeps talking about the heft of his mill, 
and what the crittur means, I can’t tell. 
I never heard such language before. He’s 
a powerful conceited orittur too.” 

Jackson, for that is my new friend’s 





name, is quite as-much at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of ‘‘tote’’ and * chunks” 
and “‘simlins.” The millis a patent Yan- 
kee notion to be carried by horse power, 
and. Mr. L. thinks will operate admirably, 
and if so, will savehim the trouble of send- | 
ing all his corn seven miles to be ground, 
ashe is obliged todo now. You would 
be amused by a peep into a Southern kitch- 
en. This kitchen is always a separate 
building, not always over-clean. It has 
no stove nor oven. Such articles being 
entirely unknown here, They do all the 
baking in Dutch ovens, or bake-kettles, 
as they are sometimes called, and no more 
bread or pies are baked than are needed 
for a single meal, of course everything is 
eaten hot. They churn the new milk | 
every day, and produce what is called but- 
ter, but the thin, oily substance so termed, 
is something very different from the hard, 
golden butter of the North. The weath- | 
er is too warm to admit of making it, as is ‘5 
done there, from the cream. fs 
I begin to look forward with impatience | 
to next May, the time fixed upon for my 
return. I anticipate so much from seeing 
my old friends once more, that I fear some- 
thing may occur to disappoint me. Will 
itnot be charming to sit down at your 
table once more, and see each other “ face 
to face?”? Oh, how fast we shall talk! 
What quantities of things we shall have to 
tell, which we couldn’t possibly write. | 
Most fervently do I pray that all I love 4 
may be preserved till that meeting how 
arrives ! Aunt Fanny. 
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THE OLD FRIEND AND THE NEV 
ONE. 


‘ We had a new scholar to-day, mamm, | 
said Catherine to her mother. ‘ Her nam 
is Matilda Greville. She sat next to ™ 
and is about my age, and we are going" 
be friends.’ 

‘A sudden determination, is it not, ™Y 
dear?’ said her mother. if 

‘It did not require much considerati 
mamma,’ answered Catherine; ‘ for I 
tell directly whether I shall like a pers” 
or not: and I was quite glad to find thi 
Matilda had taken a fancy to me. She * 
much prettier than Amy Harding, and® 
clever I am sure.’ 

‘I hope you will not forsake Amy Her | 
ding, whom you have known so long, 
Mrs. Alford, looking grave. ‘ She ¥ 





very proper companion for you. and I bi 
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great confidence in her good principles and 
isposition.’ 

Poh no! Ido not intend’to forsoke Amy, 
though J could perceive to-day that she 
was already a little jealous of Matilda. 
They are certainly very different. Amy is 
so quiet and gentle, while Matilda Gre- 
ville is all gaiety and spirits. Matilda 
Greville! Ithink it isa very pretty name. 
And she is so nicely dressed! Her frock 
was trimmed with lace, and she had the 
most beautiful ribbon on her bonnet !” 

Here Mrs. Alford was called away. The 
next day brought Catherine into still 
closer intimacy with Matilda ; and poor 
Amy, though she said nothing, could not 
fail to perceive that her own claims upon 
Catherine’s notice were, for the present, 
set aside. She was ofa retiring disposi- 
tion, and did not for a moment think of 
putting herself in competition with the 
stranger; and when, out of school-hours, 
Catherine and Matilda walked arm in arm 
round the play-ground, they seemed to 
have neither eyes nor ears except for each 
other. : 

As the two new friends had all the his- 
tory of their past lives to relate, there was 
much to be said on both sides; and when, 
after a few days, this theme was exhaust- 
ed, Catherine was called upon to tell all 
that she knew of the other girls in the school. 
Great was Matilda’s surprise to find that 
the pale, plain-looking Amy Harding had 
been hitherto Catherine’s chosen compan- 
ion; and, under the influence of her re- 
marks, Catherine herself began to feel 
half-ashamed of her early friend, and, not- 
withstanding the assurance that she had 
given to her mother, neglected her more 
and more. 

There were no very eminent qualifica- 
tions in Matilda in any degree to justify 
this sudden preference. She was pretty, 
and well-dressed, but Catherine would not 
have liked to assign such reasons for her 
choice. Yet none better were to be had; 
for, on examination, it turned out that the 
new scholar’s acquirements consisted only 
of a little music, a little French, and 


‘some imperfect notions of drawing; while 


of grammar, geography, and history, she 
knew less than some of the youngest girls. 

Whatever might have been its founda- 
tion, this violent friendship lasted, without 
any visible abatement, until the middle of 
the half-year. They sat together when- 
ever they could, walked out together, read 
the same books, copied the same drawings, 


and made all their little plans and engage- © 


ments witha reference to each other. But 
at the close of this period, there came 
another new pupil to the school—a tall 
girl, with an air of consequence, and even 
more handsomely dressed than Matilda 
Greville. Matilda was struck with her at 
once, and lost no time in making advances 
toward an acquaintance. These were gra- 
ciously received by the new comer; and 
so rapid in its growth was their mutual 
partiality, that on the third day they ex- 
changed promises of perpetual friendship, 
and Catherine was left to walk about the 
play-ground alone. 

Now she began to see in its just light, 
and to lament, the unkindness and folly 
of her conduct to Amy Harding. Her 
mother, to whom she soon confided her 
mortification, was not sorry that Catherine 
had received such a lesson; and chose this 
time for giving her some valuable hints on 
the choice of friends, and the motives which 
should guide her in so important an affair. 
Contrasting Amy Harding with Matilda 
Greville, Mrs. Alford endeavored to con- 
vince her daughter how much good prin- 
ciple, an amiable disposition, and an in- 
structed mind, were to be preferred before 
a pleasing outside, lively manners, and a 
frivolous character ; and she ended by ad- 
vising her to seck for a renewal of her 
friendship with her early companion, in 
whose society she might find both pleas- 
ure and improvement, and whose affection 
had never been known to fail. 

After Catherine’s behavior to Amy, this 
seemed no easy thing todo. The coolness 
between them, though chiefly on her own 
side, had lasted so long, that she had many 
doubts whether her offence could be for- 
But Mrs. Alford was so certain of 
Amy’s kind feeling and desire to do right, 
that she used every argument to overcome 
her apprehensions ; and at last Catherine 
determined to make the attempt. As she 
felt that she should scarcely have courage 
to begin a conversation with Amy, it was 





thought better that she should write to | 
her; and that very evening the following | 
letter was prepared, after some considera- 
tion, and a little assistance from her moth- 
er :— 

‘Dearest Amy,—I have behaved so‘un- 
kindly to you that I am ashamed to write; | 
but the conduct of Matilda Greville has | 
opened my eyes to my own faults, and | 
made me resolve upon asking for your for- | 
giveness. I have no excuse to offer for | 
my neglect and folly, as I know that 1} 
have been altogether in the wrong; but if 
you feel that you can forgive me, and con- 
sent to be my friend again, I shall always 
be grateful to you, and love you better than 
Ihave ever done before. Believe me,dear- 
est Amy, your penitent and affectionate 
Catherine. 

‘P.S. If you are willing to forget the 
past, let me see you after school, standing 
under the old mulberry tree in the play- 
ground.’ 

During morning lessons, Catherine found 
an opportunity of slipping this note into 
Amy’s hand. It may be guessed with 
what anxiety she waited for the decisive 
moment. She had no longer any thought 
or observation to bestow on the movements 
of Matilda Greville and her new friend. 
There was a little confusion when school 
was dismissed, and Catherine lost sight of 
Amy Harding: then one of the teachers 
called her to her, and reproved her for 
putting away her books in such disorder. 
But in a few minutes all was over; and 
Catherine, with a beating heart, was has- 
tening towards the mulberry tree in the 
play-ground. There stood Amy, all smiles 
and welcome; her face looking beautiful 
in Catherine’s eyes from its expression of 
truthfulness and warm affection. Neither 
could speak a word; but the fond 
kiss and the close embrace said all that 
was needful; and Catherine and Amy 
walked home together two of the happiest 
girls in the world.—Child’s Companion. 
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PROMISE KEEPING. 


BY PROF. ALDEN. 

“Father,” said Robert, “it is nearly 
sunset, and you know, sir, that you prom- 
ised to go with me to the village this 
evening. Mother is all ready to go.” 

‘ Mr. Gale laid down his newspaper, in a 
manner which indicated some displeasure 
at being disturbed by the address of his 
son. He was deeply interested in the 
speech of a political friend, and he was by 
no means inclined to leave it unfinished. 
He remembered his promise; but he was 
tempted to excuse himself from keeping it, 
as he had often before, to the disappoint- 
ment and grief of his boy. Robert saw 
what was passing in his father’s mind, and 
his clouded countenance too plainly show- 
ed that he expected another disappoint- 
ment. Fortunately the expressien of his 
countenance attracted his father’s notice, 
and led him to resolve to keep his promise. 
His keeping it was, thus, not the result 
of principle, but an impulse of sympathy. 

The party were soon on their way to the 
village. The road leading thence was a 
very pleasant one; Robert pointed out to 
his parents the beautiful objects which 
came into view as they passed along. The 
great pleasure which he manifested led his 
father to regret that he had not more fre- 
quently gratified his son, by conforming to 
his wishes, especially when he had prom- 
ised to do so. 

** Robert seems very happy,” said he to 
his wife, as the boy ran on before them, 
and turned, as if to induce them to move 
more rapidly. 

‘* Yes, he is always very happy when he 
can have the company of his father,’”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Gale. “I wish you could give 
him a little more of your time.” 

“* I wish I could.” 

This was not spoken in a very confident 
tone; for he had more than a suspicion, 
that it was owing to his want of inclina- 
tion rather than want of time that he did 
not give his son more of his society. 

“Would it not be well for you not to 
promise to go anywhere with him, unless 
you are sure you will have time to do it ?” 

** Perhaps it would.” 

“* The effect on his feelings of being dis- 
appointed so often, must be, at least, un- 





desirable; and I am afraid it has already 


led him to be less careful in fulfilling his 
promises than he should be.” 

“ Indeed !” 

Mr. Gale uttered this word in a tone of 
surprise. He well knew that he had no 
right to use that tone. What else could 
he expect? Should not the son follow the 
example of his father? Mr. G. was a busi- 
ness man, and prided himself upon his 
promptness in performing all his engage- 
ments. His promise for a sum of money 
was regarded by all who knew him, as 
good as the money. The promise would 
certainly be kept. He wished to form his 
son to the same habits. He seemed sur- 
prised that he had done anything adapted 
to form habits of an opposite character. 

After a silence of some moments, he 
asked his wife: “ What reason have you 
to suppose that Robert is careless in regard 
to his promises?” 

“T overheard him engaged in an alter- 
cation with one of the boys, the other day. 
When he was charged with not keeping 
hie promises, he replied by saying, ‘ Well, 
my father does not keep all his promises.’ 
He seemed to think he was right if he 
could plead the example of his father.” 

**I must be more careful,” said Mr. 
Gale. It was easier for him to say, “I 
must be more careful,” than to change 
the habit he had formed. 

When they reached the village, they 
called at the house of an intimate friend. 
After some conversation had passed be- 
tween Mr. Gale and Mr. Hall, the latter 
turned to Robert, and said, with a smile, 
‘Robert, you forgot to bring me the 
book.” 

Robert blushed, but made no reply. 

“* What book do you allude to?” 

““The one you recommended to me, 
when I was at your house Jast week. It 
was out then, and Robert promised to get 
it, and bring it to me; but he forgot it, I 
presume. Little folks have a great many 
things of their own to think of.” 

“They ought not to forget their promi- 
ses,” said Mr. G. gravely. Robert looked 
at his father, who shrewdly guessed what 
was passing in the boy’s mind. Robert 
soon left the room, at the call of one of 
Mr. Hall’s boys. 

“This business of managing boys,” 
said Mr. Gale, “is a difficult one. One 
hardly knows what to do sometlmes. My 
boy is a pretty good boy; I have no rea- 
son to think that he is ever guilty of de- 
ception; but I am afraid he is careless 
about his promises.” 

“Have you been careful about your 
promises to him ?” 

“Ido not know as I have been quite 
as particular in that respect as I might 
have been.” 


“Talways make it an object to impress 





and join them. She had a Bible on her 
lap. She did not look about her, but kept 
on reading her Bible. By and bye a gen- 
tleman came to the cottage. He had 
been walking a long, long way, and it 
was so hot that he was very thirsty. He 
came up quite close to the little girl, with- 
out her seeing him; because she was so 
busy reading. So he said, ** My little girl, 
will you be so kind as to get me some wa- 
ter?’ The little girl got up at once, and 
put her Bible down, and went into the 
cottage. She went to a cupboard, and 
took out a jug and a mug; then she went 
and filled the jug with water, and took it 
to the gentleman: and she poured out the 
water into the mug, and gave it to him. 

The gentleman thanked her for it, and 
he liked the nice cold water very much. 
When he gave her back the mug, he said, 

‘**What book was that, my little girl, 
which I saw you reading?” 

‘“*The Bible, sir,” she said. 

“And why have you left your play to 
read the Bible?” 

** Because I love it, sir.’ 

The gentleman wished her good morn- 
ing, and left her to go on with her reading. 
Now this gentleman was not a good man. 
He did not love God, and he did not love 
God’s Bible. As he went along the road, 
he began to think of the little girl. He 
was quite sure the little girl had spoken 
the truth; because if she had not loved 
the Bible she would not have left her play 
to read it, when she thought nobody was 
looking at her; for this little girl did not 
do it that persons might see her and praise 
her. The gentleman thought, ‘ That lit- 
tle girl loves her Bible; I don’t love my 
Bible; I wish I was like that little girl!” 
Then he began to think why he did not 
love it; and he saw the reason was that he 
was wicked. He was very sorry indeed 
when he saw that he was wicked—so sorry 
that the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
When he got home, he took his Bible and 
read it, and he kept on reading until he 
loved it too. 














my children with the importance of keep- | i ' 


ing promises. If I make a promise to 
them, I always keep it, no matter how 


great may be the inconvenience of sof 


doing.” 

“Tam particular in all business mat- 
ter. 

“TI know you are. I have admired that 
trait in your character, but I sometimes 
fear that you do not estimate rightly the 
business of educating children. Next to 
the care of our own souls, the care of our 
children is the most important thing that 
claims our attention.” 

At this moment Robert and Andrew 
entered the room. 

“Father,” said Robert, “may I go to 
the forge with Andrew? We will return 
in a few minutes.” 

** Not to-night, my son.” 

“I have never seen it, and I should 
like to go very much.” 

** We have but little time to spare now. 
To-morrow I will go with you myself, and 
show you how they make iron.” Robert 
retired with a disappointed, incredulous 
expression of countenance. 

When Mr. Gale rose to depart, Mr. 
Hall begged leave to request him to re- 
member the promise he had just made to 
his son.— Mother's Mag. & Family Jour. 








Religion. 
“T LOVE IT.” 


One very fine day, when the sun was 
shining brightly, a little girl was sitting 
on a stool just outside the door of her cot- 
tage. There were several little children 
playing not far off, but she did not go 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—23. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—Established 1818, 
Expenses, $5000. 

160 Schools in 1848. Expenses, $66,000. 


The Primary Schools were originally 
but twelve in number, and with few con- 
veniences provided by the city. For sev- 
eral years the teachers hired their own 
rooms, furnished them, and of course were 
subjected to many and great evils. Even 
the $5,000 that these schools cost, was 
loudly talked of as a great expense, and it 
was not till 1833 that the city owned rooms 
where the schools’ were located. Now 
113 schools are kept in city buildings ; 
some of them in the basements: of Gram- 
mar School Houses, and some in houses 
erected expressly for them. Three of 
these were built the last year, and a view 
of one in Tremont street is given above. 
They have been erected with special re- 
gard to the comfort and convenience of 
teachers and pupils, while attention has 
been paid to neatness and architectural 
accuracy. The prosperity of the Primary 
Schools is the surest indication of the deep 
interest taken by the people in popular 
education. In 1820, there were only 1,381 
pupils in them, while now there are 9,850. 
The scholars have incréased at the rate of 
280 per cent., while the population has in- 
creased only 130 per cent. A small ma- 
jority,—about 50 more than half of the 
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whole number,—are the children of for- 

eign parents! This fact alone is of infi- 

nite moment; since it shows that the city 

of Boston is educating a host of aliens in 

the principles of our Puritan ancestors. 

Verily our schools are the nation’s defence ! 
[ Boston Almanac. 


Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


CONTENTMENT. 


It was a calm evening. The mother sat 
with her loving and loved children, on a rude 
seat beneath a beautful tree, whose far reach- 
ing branches spreads a delightful shade around 
They were gazing atthe setting sun, and the 
mother had been pointing the attention of her 
children to the glories of the departing mon- 
arch of day. Enlivened and impressed by the 
scene, the imagination of the children (they 
were twin children, a boy anda girl) began 
with artistic skill to erect “ castles in the air.” 
Presently, the thoughts of the boy glided from 
his lips almost unconsciously. “Mother, I 
wish that I were a king, living in a splendid 
palace, having gems and gold, then would I sit 
on a gorgeous throne, and clad in robes of roy- 
alty; a beautiful sceptre should be in my 
hand, thousands should bow before me, and my 
name should be great upon earth.” And what 
said the girl by his side; the child with deep 
biue eyes and golden hair? A flower shed its 
fragrance by her side, a sweet bird amid the 
foliage of the shadowing tree, was warbling his 
vesper song; and the wish was breathed, that 
beauty were hers, and the melodious gift of 
music. Then the mother spoke, addressing 
first her darling boy. 

“Why would you leave our pleasant forest 
home, where the streams flow singingly, the 
wild flowers bloom, and the summer winds 

w softly through the leaves of the tall trees, 
to be bound by fetters of royalty, and golden 
chains.” 

“T would not be bound by golden chains, 
mother, but I would be happy, and make mil- 
lions of people happy‘ and you too, mother, 
I would give you beautiful garments, and you 
should have a splendid carriage to ride in; you 
should do no work, but all should be happy, 
happy.” ; 

The mother smiled at the boy’s picture of 
happiness, and answered, 

“ My son, I desire not the riches and pleas- 
ures of royalty. Gold and bright jewels have 
no charm for me. But there is a precious 
gem which I value above all other earthly 
things. The wearer thereof, shall be happy 
beyond measure.” 

“And have you that joy-giving jewel, mother, 
and may I wear it forever?” 

“ Yes, my dear, for that ornament, more pre- 
cious than all the wealth of kings, is a spirit of 
contentment. And you may be the happy pos- 
sessor of it; exchanging it not for a wide king- 
dom, though every hill were a diamond, and 
every stream ran limpid gold.” 

“And you, my girl, why should you long 
for beauty, and the gift of song? There is a 
beauty far surpassing beauty of person,—the 
beauty of a quiet spirit. There is a song far 
exceeding in richness, the most beautiful 
warblings of earth’s musicians,—it is the song 
of joy.” 

Time rolled on in his ceaseless course, and 
with his sharp scythe, he clipped the bud ere it 
unfolded ; but the song of joy had been learned, 
and the beauty of a quiet spirit acquired ; the 
hoary father clipped the bud gently; it was 
transported to Paradise, to bloom with fresh 
fragrance. 

The boy grew up amid the wild scenes of 
his forest home, and when time had graven 
on his forehead, the signatures of passing years, 
and had changed his bright and glossy locks 
to silver gray, he remembered his mother’s 
early lesson, and though, in after years, sur- 
rounded by pleasures and bright honors, he 
ever heard a voice, gentle, but firm, “be con- 
tent with such things as ye have.” And he 
could answer in the noble words of Paul, “I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there 
with to be content.” 

Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
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Maxm.—The useful and the beautiful are 

never far asunder, 














E.R. Y, 





OBITUARY. 

Memorr or Carnotine W. Horton, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Francis Horton, who died Aug. 25, 
1849, aged 12 years. By her Aunt, Marianne 
E. Horton. This is the title ofa very inter- 
esting little book, which was laid on our table 
a few days ago. No parent can read it with- 
out deep sympathy for the parents of so ex- 
traordinary a child, in her intellectual and 
moral developments, as well in her strong af- 
fections. As an example, this little volume 
must have a good influence on the minds of all 
the youth who may read it. We could extract 
much that is interesting, but have room for 
only the following paragraphs :— 


A few weeks previous to her death, she re- 
ceived alecture of considerable length, on the 
duty of circumspection and general propriety 
of behavior; and a motive, (which by the way 
was seldom employed with her) was drawn 
from her position in society as a minister’s 
daughter. She was reminded how much the 
reputation of her father was involved in that of 
his child, and seemed much impressed by the 
suggestion. ‘Some time after, she came to the 
person who thus addressed her, and throwing 
her arms around her neck and imprinting upon 
her cheek a fervent kiss, gently whispered in 
her ear, “ J will never disgrace my father.” 

A few days before her last sickness, she 
presented her father with a handful of choice 
nuts which he gratefully received, and placed 
in his writing-desk. For a long time, these 
nuts remained undisturbed. When at length 
mention was made of them in the family, “O! 
I remember about those nuts,” said a little sis- 
ter, “and I recollect that Carrie charged us, 
not to tell father those were all that she had.” 
Probably no being on earth, was so much the 
object of her regard. Time spent in his socie- 
ty, was ever appreciated and enjoyed, from the 
earliest dawn of reason, till the hour when, 
in her dying agonies, she cried, “ Dear father. 
take me up and carry me into your room.” 

« To her sisters she was affectionate and kind, 
and could easily descend to sympathize with 
them in their little wants and wishes, “ What 
shall we do without Carrie?” said a sister, when 
she first apprehended danger in hercase. Said 
another younger still, in one of her soliloquies 
at play, six months after her decease, “The 
reason I am sorry Caro died, is because, when 
she was alive, she tried to make me happy.” She 
was ever fond of dolls and discovered a good 
degree of taste in devising and adjusting their 
various costumes. This employment was re- 
garded with approbation, as it served to divert 
her mind from severer exercise, and tended to 
fither for usefulness in one important depart- 
ment of female effort. After her death many 
tears were shed over the ‘coats and garments’ 
she had made in these hours of pleasant pas- 
time. 
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LETTER T0 THE EDITOR. 


Little Compton, R. I., Sept. 5th, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir :—My little ones are 
exceedingly pleased with the Companion, and 
1 feel that a dollar could not more judiciously 
be expended, than in furnishing them weekly 
with the instruction and amusement contained 
in your paper. Excuse me that I have been 
so negligent in the pay for it, which I now en- 

close. Respectfully, E. R. Beane. 
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“BLESSED BE GOD, ALL’S RIGHT!” 


On board an East Indiaman was a pious 
boatswain, whom, on this account, the crew 
looked upon as a strange man. The ship was 
overtaken with a storm so dreadful, that after 
every effort to — life, the captain said, 
“All that could be done had been done—it was 
impossible the vessel could weather it.” The 
ship seemed sinking; the captain withdrew 
into the cabin; the men were some on their 
knees, and others with horror hanging on parts 
of the rigging. The boatswain had been very 
active, and apparently unalarmed, during the 
whole of the gale. At this moment, when a 
heavy sea struck the ship and seemed as if it 
would instantly sink her, looking up with a 
smile, he exclaimed, “ Blessed be God, all is 
right!” and began to sing. The storm after- 
wards abated, and the vessel was saved. Thus 
amid the storms of life, on the dark ocean of 
death, and amidst the terrors of the judgment 
day, the Christian may still smile, and exult- 
ingly exclaim, “ Blessed be God! all is right.” 

ee 


AN ORPHAN §. §. BOY IN CONGRESS. 


We see by the New York papers, thata 
very interesting incident occurred at a recent 
Sabbath school meeting in that city. In the 
course of the meeting, a stranger, with great 
modesty arose, and asked permission to state 
asimple fact. He said that when Sabbath 
schools were first established, there lived in 
one of the villages of Ohio, a poor orphan boy, 
who was uncared for by the ot multitude. 
When the Sabbath school was first organized 
in the village, this little lad was induced to 
enrol himself as a member. Here he acquired 





a fondness for learning, and a thirst for knowl- 
edge. Inthe providence of God, this uncared 


for orphan is now one of the honored Represen- ° 


tatives in Congress, from the State of Ohio. 
The speaker himself was the poor orphan boy, 
and he desired to tell to the world the advant- 
ages which he had received from the Sabbath 
school. Jt was the Hon. Mr. Hunter. How 
different might have been, his character and 
standing, if this uncared for orphan boy had 
turned his back on that Sabbath school. 
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MEETING EACH OTHER HALF WAY—AND 
GOING BY. 

A medical student of Berlin, lately fell deep- 
ly in love with the daughter of the lady at 
whose house he lodged ; his passion was warm- 
ly returned, and the lovers swore eternal fidel- 


ity, and entered into a promise to marry. | 


But there was an insurmountable barrier to 
their union, in the fact of the lady being a 
Protestant Christian, and the gentleman a Jew ; 
and both professed themselves no less attach- 
ed to their faith than to each other. Business 
called the youth to Breslau; and when he had 
been there a few days, he received a letter 
from his mistress couched in the following 
terms : 


“My Dear Friend—The difficulties which 
have so long stood in the way of our marriage 
have at length been put an end to, and by the 
intervention of your good angel, as you have 
so often called your faithful Minna, who yes- 
terday became a Jewess.” 


Scarcely had this letter been. despatched, 
when its writer received one from her lover, 
dated Breslau, and to the following effect: 

“My Dear Minna—The obstacle which pre- 
sented itself to our union, in the unfortunate 
differences in our religious faiths, no longer 
exists, and I shall hasten to complete our mu- 
tual felicity. I yesterday became a Christian !” 
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THE BOY MAKES THE MAN. 

A man’s character is formed early in life. 
There may be some exceptions. Jn some in- 
stances, very great changes take place after a 
person has grown to manhood. But, even in 
such cases, many of the early habits of thought, 
feeling and action still remain. Sometimes 
the promising boy, in youth or early manhood, 
runs a rapid pace downward in the road to ruin. 
All the promising appearances failed, because 
they were not formed upon religious principle 
anda change of heart. But, as a general rule, 
show me the boy, and I will show you the man. 
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CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


It is amusing enough to remark the igno- 
rance of town-bred children of the commonest 
matters of country life. A friend tells us that 
a little girl from the metropolis, who had visited 
a country town not a thousand miles from New 
York, was filled with surprise at the sight ofa 

ood milking cow. ‘I did’nt know that you 

id it in.that way !’ she exclaimed, with round- 
eyed wonder; ‘I thought they took hold of 
the cow’s tail, and pumped the milk out of her! 
What’s she get so long a tail for?” There 
was a wise child for this ‘ enlightened nine- 
teenth century!’ 

—_———~—— 


THE GRANDFATHERS. 


An Irish peasant was advised by the priest 
to give up his Bible and study the fathers. 
“ Who are the fathers ”” he inquired. “ Why,” 
said the priest, “the fathers are St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, and other saints.” “TI never 
saw them,” he replied, “ but I have the grand- 
fathers, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and I 
think the grandfathers are far superior to the 
fathers.” 

—_—_>~—— 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

Alas! how little do we appreciate a moth- 
er’s tenderness while living. How heedless 
we are in youth, of all her anxiety and kind- 
ness. But when she is dead and gone’; when 
the cares and coldness of the world come with- 
ering to our hearts, when we find how hard it 
is to find true sympathy, how few will befriend 
us in our misfortunes; then it is that we think 
of the mother we have lost. 
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A CAVE. 

The following account is given of a cave in 
a lime stone chain of hills not far from Sebas- 
tian :—* In the year 1838, a Mexican, Don Ju- 
an Flores, perceived the hidden entrance to a 
cave. He entered, but seeing inside a council 
of Indian warriors sitting together in the deep- 
est silence, he retreated, and told it to his com- 
panions, who, well prepared, entered the cave 
together, and discovered about 1000 well pre- 
served Indian corpses squatted together on the 
ound, with their hands folded below their 
nees; they were dressed in fine blankets, 
made of the fibres of lechuilla, with sandals 
made of a species of liano on their feet, and 
ornamented with colored scarfs, with beads of 
seeds of fruit, polished bones, &c. ‘This is 
the very insufficient account of a very myste- 
rious burying place. The Mexicans suppose 
that it belonged to the Libians, an old Indian 
tribe which from time immemorial, has roved 

and- is roving over the Bolson de Mopinie.” 


— _—_ 
Maxim.—Let a man do his best, and the 
world may do its worst. 





NOTICE. 


A Volume of domestic, physical, moral and 
religious experimental knowledge, 18mo. 324 
pages, is now in readiness as a Gift by the Au- 
thor, to all Sabbath School Libraries of eve 
denomination in the State of Massachusetts 
and will be delivered to any and all persons 
authorized by either of said schools to receive 
them. Applications may be made at No.9 
Fayette Court, a few rods north of Boylston 
Market, Boston, up stairs, from the 3d of Oc- 
tober to the 3d day of December, between the 
hours of 10 and 12 A. M., and 3 and 5 P. M. 


‘ ase 
First deserve and then desire. 
Prove love by actions. 


Poctrp. 
THE PRISONED BIRD —A Faste. 


BY REV. F. C. WOODWORTH. 


A Yellow-Bird complained one day 
That he was not contented— 

That though he sang a cheerful lay, 
His fate he oft lamented. 


His loving mistress, Mary Jane, 
Was at thetime so near him, 

That she could hear the bird complain,— 
He meant that she should hear him. 


“Why, Frank,” she said, “’tis strange indeed! 
You are my dearest treasure : 

I give you everything you need— 
I always do with pleasure. 


You have a splendid palace here; 
You're rich as Julius Caesar,— 

This whining, then, ’tis very clear, 
Is quite unkind to me, sir. 


What is it that disturbs you so? . 
Why sing P acy thus so sadly ? 

What canI do? Pray let me know; 
T’'ll do it for you gladly.” 


In tender tones, the Bird replied, 
“Those words, dear lady, grieve me ; 
I never once your love denied; 
I feel it all, believe me. 


I thank you for your tenderness, 
And for this lordly dwelling; 

Yet blame me not that keen distress 
Within my breast is swelling. 


One thing alone, my mistress dear— 
Since you demand a reason— 
Robs me of all my pleasure here— 
My palace is my prison.” [Mother's Mag. 
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THE OLD ARM-CHAIR. 


T love it, I love it;and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair,? 

I've treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it 
with sighs ; 

*Tis bound . a thousand bands to my heart; 

Not atie will break, nota link will start. 

Would ye learn the spell? A mother sat there, 

And a sacred thing is that old arm chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed, and God for my guide; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 


I sat and watched her many a day, 
When her eyes grew dim, and her locks were 


Y3 
And » x A worshipped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped— 
My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ; 
1 learnt how much the heart can bear, 
When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 


Tis past! ’tis past! but I gaze on it now 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow; 
»T'was there she nursed me,’ twas there she died: 
And memory flows with lava tide. 
Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 
While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear, 
My soul from a mother’s old arm-chair. 

Exiza Cook. 


BLIGHT NOT THY PROMISE, BOY. 
BY J. R. ORTON, 

Blight not thy promise, boy, 
For words are sacred things, a thy just vow 

Hath filled my soul with joy; 
And with the prophet’s gaze, I see, e’en now, 
Thy manly struggle in the race of life: 
And see thee come unspotted from the strife. 


How pure his holy truth. 
It is the pivot of thy destiny ; 
For worlds, for joy or wrath, 
Would I thy father, tell a lie on thee ? 
Would God lie to hischildren? Nor wilt thou, 


To thy two Fathers, disregard thy vow. 


Live only to do good; 
To love thy Maker, and thy fellow men 
In perfect brotherhood ; 
The Christian’s God thy God; unblushing, then 
Thou shalt hereafter on the record look 
Which angels now have made in heaven's 
book. [Message Bird. 
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